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ABSTRACT ’ . t; 

\ The Remedial Reading Laboratories progra^m was ° 

designed to ^improve the ^reading achievement of disadvantaged students 
in grades four through 12 and thereby enable them to profit from' 
regular, classroom instruction. The program also aimed at improving 
the students* self-esteem and self-confidence i ,In 1969-70 classes 
were offered to over 1,000 disadvantaged students. Selection of 
students was based on objective criteria, defined by specially 
derived. formulas. In^ general, students selected were of average 
intelligence but were reading from 1 to 1.5 years below their grade, 
level. The majority of the target population served is 
Mex'ican-American. Language difficulties often associated vdth their " 
background complicated the students' reading problems. Remedial labs 
located in each of the target area schools are staffed by special ' 
reading teachers ^ Students are taught in small groups of shouts eight 
pupils for 50 to 60~minUtes each day. Classroom procedures -are based 
on the use individually prescribed instruction. Results of teacher 
evaluations and follow up studies of Students showed an improvement 
in attitudes toward self and, school, and an. increased ability to 

hcindle grade- level subject matter*. - (Author) 
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El Paso, Texa& \ 

. ^ : .. ■ , •■ -■■ 

• ■ • \ Overview 'V / - ’ ■ ; . . . - ; 

^ ‘ . ■ ' 

The Remedial' Reading LatMratories program was^designOd'to improve the reading 
achievement of disadvantaged students in grades four through 12-and thereby enable 



the students' ^If-confidence and selftesteeni. jr 

clasMS^^mre offered to ovei; liOOO di^vantaged students. Selection of students was 
bas^ on objectiye priteria-defined by specially derived formulas. In general, students^ 
selected were of average intelligence but were rebding from 1 to 1.5 years l^elow their 
grade level. . : ‘ A ” • - ' ^ V 

The Reift^ial Reading' Laboratories, suppbrted under the Elementary and Secondary^ 
Education Act title'l since 1965, serves i^Mpils from poverty pockets within the city. The „ 
majority of .the target population serv^ is Mexicah-Americin. Language difficulties 
often associated with their background complicate the stfidents! reading 'problems. 
Remedial labs, located in each dfthe target area schools, are staffedi.by special reading . 
teachersi Students are taught in small groups of about eight *pupils for 50 to 60 
minutes each day. ■ : . ^ 

Classroom^ procedures are based on the use of individually prescribed instruction. 
Ebch teacher is encouraged to adjust the activities and materials she selects to the 
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needs of the students. To help tecichers in, thte process, two books A Diagnostic Approach 
to Remedial Reading and The'Teacher’s Source Book were published and distributed to' 
them. They serve as guidebooks for class organization and instructional methodology. 

In addititJTT to the special reading teachers, program'ipe'rsonner include a consultant/ 
evalu':<tor, counselors, social workers, and nurses. v ' ' ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■ v!- V ■ ■ . ■ ■ „ ■ 

Evaluation. data collected by the program include standardized achievement test^" 
. and teacher ratings of student behavior. Standardized test results for the last 3 years 
of prpgram evaluation showed that students in the labs made reading achievement gains 
greater than wouljJ be expected of hondisadvantaged children who did npt have reading 
problems. Results of teacher evaluations and followup studies of students' grades after 
* leaving the program showed an improvement in attitudes toward self and school, and 
an- increased ability to handle grade-level subject matter. . ■ 



bontext and 
Objectives 






Description f 

El Paso is located on the tMrder between the United States and Mexico, on the Rio 
Grande River directly across from Juarez, Mexico. El Paso’s population of approximately 
400,000 includes many Mexican-Americans, a large proportion of whom are in dis- 
advantaged areas of the city. In 1970 the school district reported that 14 percent af the 
approximately 65,000 children enrolled in the distridt came from low-income families 
according to title I criteria. Of these low-income students, 95 percent were Mexican- 
Americahs. Population density of target areas was high,4md families moved frequently. 

^ Remedial reading classes in El Paso schools first began in 1963 with a one-school, 
one-teacher summer program and spread to a few other schools in the following years. 
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The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 made additional funim available, 
and in the next 5 years the program was expanded to a total of 25 schools. Ahe purpose 
of the pfpject was to identify potentially Capable pupils in grades four through 12 who 
for some reason had been failures, and to give them tutorial remedial instruction aimed 
at producing, reading gains sufficient to insure acadetfiic success. During the first year 
of the program, the hoped-for gains fail^ to materialize, and program officials under- 
took a thorough reappraisal of procedures. Materials selections were reviski, special 
inservice training was initiated for prpgram teachers, facilities were upgraded, and 
screening procedures were refined to enable the program to diagnose more accurately 
the relation of reading pk)tentia| to actual reading achievement. During the SMond year 
of the program, students made Impressive gains. It was t'ound that students instructed, 
in smjiill groups gained more than those ^ho were tutored individually. Thus, by the 3rd 
year, the program emphasized individually prescribed instruction with groups of five to 
eight pupils. 



Although program format has been rrKxfified as a result of yearly evaluations, major 
objectives remain unchanged. T^^se objectives are to: (1) raise the pupil's reading 
achievement to a level consistent witli his re&ding e)((|ectancy so that he can benefit from 
instruction at his normal academic grade fevel, and (2) irnprove his self-concept and 
his social and academic abceptance in schocil. ^ . 



Following is a summary of program yoersokinel^ 

fram director . — -The program dir^tor Wpervises and coordinates the entire 



program. 
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Personnel 



• Teachers (23). Teachers are responsible for administering diagnostic tests, grouping 
students, selecting materials, and car^g out instruction. Reading teachers work with , 
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Methodology 
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classroom teachers aruJ principals in se!ecting*students. Each teacher is responsible for 
a maximurri of 30 students a day. ' 

■ Counselors (2, part-iimeis needed). — ^The counselors do individual diagnostic test- 
ing of referred students; vi^t the.labs periodically; coordinafte work with the principals,, 
teachers, and nurses; and assist in evaluation. 

Nurses (4, part-time as needed).^The nurses' provide ^1601111 care services to all 
title I prograrhs. ' 

Social Workers (3, part-time ds needed). — -The social workers maintain home-school- 
Seb contact^ they also serve all title I programs. 

Secretaries — ^Two full-time secretaries perform clerical activities for the program. 

• ■ (5V , ■ • • 

The Remedial Reading Laboratories prognim had three distinguishing components: 
special selection and scheduling procedures, provision for systematic instructional plan- 
ning, and individualized instruction. All had evolved in the course.of^he program’s ef- 
forts to achieve its major objective of reading ijnprpvements which would allow .each 
pupil to perform at.grdde level. - 

/Special selection and scheduling procedures. — ■^’upils are selected for the program 
by a two-phase process. The first phase is a general screening based on classrooni, 
teacher referrals. Using a fornf provided by the district. teachers compare students^in- 
. teJIigence test scores to their reding test scores, and their reading scores to their 'math- 
ematics scores. Stuifents whose reading achievement appears to vaiy greatly from their 
IQ.scores or their achievement irt mathematics are referred as possible candidates for 
Special remedial reading instruction in the labs. 
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^ The second phase of pupil selection includes a more defined screening of the referred 
candidates. Pupils are ranked byjan index obtained frpm one of t\^ specially devi^ 
formulas, the Adapted Bond-Tinker, Formula and the El Paso Formula. The Adapted Bond- 
' Tinker Porrnula was designed to<«stimate the difference between the pupij's potential ■ 
and his measured achievement by comparing his reading and IQ scores. The Paso 
-Formula measures reading achievement in relation to piathematics achievement to pro- 
vide a fairer estimate, of a chijd’s ability in cases of extreme reading disability or Ian-, 
guage problems. A low reading score and a high math score could indicate academic 
potential that was not being realized because of language diff iculties. The El Paso For- 
rnula is often used in screening Mexican-American students for the program. According 
to data submitted for title I evaluation stiidieS, children who have indexes tower than 80 
percent from one or both formulas tend to achieve the greatest reading gains in the 
reading laboratory; therefore, the program gives priority to selection of those children. 



Once students are selecf^ed, individual diagnostic teSts are administered to determine 
the specific learning! disabilities of each student .and to aid in schediilthg classes., The 
Silent Reading.Diagnqstic Tests by Bond-ClyMbf*f^yt are used with students in grades 
^ four through sixi'the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Tost is given in grades seven through 
12. Different methods of scheduling pupils for remedial reading ate choseh by the prin- 
cipals in the various .schools,: depending on their individual scheduling situations. In 
general, students are grouped into ciasses by one of two methods— ^sel^ion by grade 
levels, or grouping according to specific reading disabilities. Within each class, instruc- 
. tional activities are individualized, and considerable time is spent on practice and rein- 
forcement of newly acquired skills. These skills are constantly reevaluated and used as 
a basis for regrouping. 
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'■ ■ Provision for systematic instructional planning. — In planning remedial instruttion,“ 
teachers are urged to iise the following guidelines:. \ . 

■ E^ectfva reading instruction depends on thorough and continual diagnosis of 

_ • individual proficiencies and deficiencies through teth testing and informal 

~ analysis: - , “ ‘ ' 

P Instruction is based on the profile of skills' revealed by the diagnosis and is. 

adjusted in response to the pupil’s progress. ^ * 

■ Materials are sufficiently difficult to challenge the pupil, but sufficiently easy^ 

, to insure his succeu. ‘ • ^ • 

~ ' ■ Little or no pressure from teachers and parents-is brought to bear . on the pupil. - 

■ The criterion of skill nfiastery, rather than pupil's grade placement, governs the 

subs tan ce, pace , and direction of instruction.' " , ' 7 ; 

. \ ' ..7i Individual assistance and personal^encouragement are readily available to each 

pupil- . . - .i '' ‘ • I V * 

■ No teacher is lirnited to a narrow range of materials or techniques. . 

The aforementioned books, A Diagnostic Approach to Rem flial Reading, and The 
' Teacher's S.ource Boof^ were compiled ^y a-group.of pWn'cipals and teachers during a 
summer workshop in 1969. They contath detiiiM descriptions. of methods'suggested' 
foi' use in organizing programs an^ m 'correcting various typei of -ireading problems. 
The books .are designed to insure a uniformly, rationalized and executed program in all 
of the participating schools! '' ♦ 



■W-: 



Thefirst volume includes, amo||g other items, a variety of informal diagnostic tests 
' and cx)mposite qjass record ^heet<|f for tabulating specific individual deficiencies. Using; 
these forms, the teacher can determine which chijidren have similar problems arfd can, 
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quickly structure or restructure groups accordingly. The second book consists of a page- 
by-pajie item- analysis of instructiorial materials ■^housed in the reading laboratories. It 
assists teachers in locating exercises appropriate to indivjdual and group needs. 

Individualized instruction.— the major components of the instructional program 
are (1) individual diagnoses and prescriptive instruction, (2) small class siz^.a’hci (3) 
varied instructional rnaterjials. Typical class sessions makb use of fre;queritly changing 
abtivities, at least three activities per session. For example, one such activity is a game 
■designed to^help children [recognize and understand the formation of compound words. 

, Working with cards on which the teacher has printed simple words such as day, light, 
some, time, the childreri put two cards tog;ether to form compound words such as 
daylight and sometimes. (For a more detailed description of methodology used in the 
Remedial Reading Laboratories, -see the section "S^ific Example of Methodology.”) 

r’acHitles . — Facilities for the remedial program are special classrooms within each 
school which are designated as reading labs, or sometimes special buildings Idbated 
on the school grounds. In the early days of the prograip some laboratories had been 
housed in any available space, such as boiler rooms or auditorium stages, but this was 
correcfed as part of the effort tp upgrade the program after the first ybar. In 1^9-70 
there were 25 title I labs staffed by 23 teachers, two ofiwliom rotated to serve more than 
one lab. Reading classrooms are ' organized by the teachers and generally include 
decorations designed to encourage reading and create a pleasant atmosphere. Desks 
-and tables are informally grouped and can* be easily rearranged fof cMfferent learning - 
activities. > '• ' , 

In 1^67-^; a special 1 1-room readi ng center was constructed on the campus at Bowie 
High S^ool. The center provides a site for intensive inservIce training sessions designed 
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to give all reading lab teachers a thorough- knowledge of specialized work In tho field 
of reading.*The center has clalssroorh facilities where 72 pupils from nearby schools are 
given remedial reading instruction 1 hour a day. An adjacent room is equipped with 
one-\^y mjrrors through which teachers observe remedjal reading techniques. The % 
reading center also serves as a testing ground for hew materials. and equipment and 
contains a library which has over 1,400 high -interest, low-vocabulary books. It therefore 
serves as a resource center for teachers in the pccgram. 





Inservice fra/n/ng.— Aftar the disappointing results of the program’s first year, the 
. need for specialized reading training for the^teachers became apparent, and during 
, 1967-68 an intensive inservice program on released time was conducted at the nevyly 
constructed Bojwie Reading Center. In 1968-69 only S of the 23 teachers in the program 
were new, and it was therefore possible to devote inservice time to more specialized 
topics in reading instruction. The new teachers have a special 3-hour orientation 
meeting before school; opens and, * along with all other elementary and secondary 
teachers in tjie program, participate j|i other 3-hqur sessions scheduledtthroughout 
the preschool week, The sessions cover iuch topics as program changes for the coming 
year and refresher instruction oh the use of laboratory eguipment. Continuing inservice 
meetings take place throughout the year including two 3-hour sessions ‘which focus on 
case studies, and a rn^ting to discuss the screening process and the use of the 
.Comprehensive Test of Bdsic Skills for pretesting and posttesting. Altogether the teachers 
have about 27 hours of paid inservice work. ; . • * 



'Materials and* equ/pment.— Materialsiused in the laboratories include numerous 
. texts, paperback books for pleasure reading, filmstrips, kits, games, oharts, a>id cards. 
Following are a few examples of some of the materials used:. 
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ExamplM of Materials ^ Pubiisher/Mantifacturer 

fi/lacMillan Spectrum of Reading Skills , MacMillan PublisKing Co. 

SRA ^Reading Laboratory . . Science Research Assoc. 

Or. Spello „ McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Be a Better Reader Series ‘ Prentice-Hall, Inc. • 

Working with Sounds (Specific . , 

Skill Series) Barnell Loft, Ltd. 

; Reader's Digest Skill Builders Reader’s Digest Publishing Co. 

Dolch' cards Garrard Publishing Co. 

- Kenworthy garnes ^ Kenworthy Publishing Co. . 

' • - '• tf ■ - , 
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In addition, laboratories are stocked with equipment such as EDL Controlled Readers 
and tachistoscopig filmstrips; Beil and Howell Language Masters, and filmstrip 
projectors. " ' 

Many specific examples of methodology are included in' A Diagnostic Approach to' 
Remedial. Reading. The suggested methods are grouped according to specific reading 
skills to provide a quick and comprehensive reference for teachers. Once a particular 
skill deficiency has been^diagnosed, tlie teacher hasa ready source of possible^ remedial 
activities pertaining to that skill. Skills are divided into four categories: (1) vocabulary 



Vocabulary develdpment-^ne game activity used for work on basic sight vocabulary 
is Word-0 II. This game was designed to provide practice in recognition of vocabulary 
words introduced in the day’s lesson. Jhe teacher ^ives each child a piece of paper 








Specific Example 
of Methodology 
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marked off into nine squares; She puts 11 or 12 of the lessoiVs vocabula^. Words on the 
G chalkboardiand directs each child to put any nine^of the words on Tii^squares in any» 
order he chooses. As » caller pronounces the words in random order, each player 
•' Covers the words called with squares of paper, the first player to cover thrtie words in a 
row in any direction wins the game. This game is similar.tb Bingo but'is designed to be 
. rhpfe adaptable to diagnostic teaching, lending itself to specifjc and immediate needs of 
~ the group. 

Comprehension skills deve/opment. —Ati activity used in this area involves hews- 
' papers. To stimulate interest in newspaper reading, the teacher supplies each student 
with a newspaper clipping. One brief question for each clipping is placed on the board 
in random order before the lesson begins. As each pupil finds an answer and reads it 
to the class, the questioq id erased from the board. m 

. Study skills development . — ^To help children with organization of information, the 
teacher gives them pictures in mixed order. Pupils arrange the pictures to show story • 
sequence. Later the teacher might -give pupils .disarranged paragraphs to put in proper 
sequence. ♦ 



Fluency and rate devjelqpment. — ^Time-limited reading is one activity used in this 
area. Children are given a short selection to read in a. limits amount of time. When 
the teacher calls "stop," the students close their books ahd the teacher uncovers a 
series of questions written on the chalkboard which are based on °the selection. The 
children thert write or tell the answers to as many of the questions as possible. 



In addition^ to the listing of games, exerci^s, and activities found ih A Diagnostic 
Approach to Remedial Reading, the second book. The Teacher's Source Book,, refers 












the teacher to specific texts which can be used for independent practice by the pupil 
after basic instruction in the particular skill has been ptovided by the reading teacher. 

The program Budget follows; Budget 

Instruction and administration $168,010 \ 

Library and audiovisual ^ 2,462 . o. 

Teaching supplies 920 

Equipment 2,042 

Total $173,434 



Costs tire somewhat higheri|pthe program pupils in. grades four thrpu^ eight than \ ^ 

for those in grades nine throuih 12. Based on a total of 824 pupils who completed 
the program in 1969^70, the average per-pupil cost is approximately $210. This cost 
was in additipn to the amount regularly spent by the district on the full, instructional 
program in all subjects. < . 

Th4 cost of replicating the program would vary in different location^ de^nding on 
salary scales, availability of facilities, etc. Instructional materials are nonexpendable, 
and replacement and updating are required every 6 years. The amount needed to equip 
one reading, laboratory with all necessary materials was estimated by the program staff 
as follows: ' 

~J ■ ■■ '• I-- ■ '■ ' ■ ■■ ■ ■’ 

; Grades four through eight: . 

Initial unit cost $2,630.00 

. Prorated for 6 years V 438.03 

Per-pupil cost (50 per unit) . .. 8.76 
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Grades nine through 12: 

Ihi^tiaj unit cost 
Prorated for 6 years 
Per-pupil cost (50 per unit) 






^ Evaluation 




$1,460.00 
243.33 
, 4.83 



The early years of El Paso’s remedial reading program Were primarily developmental 
in nature, with, the full-grown program not getting underway until the 1967-68 academic 
)war.>Steirnagle (1971) in a recent journal article describ^ in some detail the develop- 
mental years from 1963 to 1967. This section summarizes the results of program 



evaluations conducted since 1967. 



(1^ raise the. reading level of its pupils to the point that they can profjt from instruction 
at their normal academic grade level, and (2) improve students’ self-esteem, self- 



"confidencei and school adjustment by providing thepi with successful reading improve: 

stti 



lest nfiodel has been used to evaluate 
reading achievement gains. Students are pretested at the beginning of the arademic 



The second objective—improvement in self-esteem, self-confidence, and school adjust- 
ment^was evaluated for 2 academicyeai:s.v|a postprbgram rating of students’ classroom 
work habits, ^rsorial adaptability, interest, and social>habits by jtheir classroom teachers. 



permitted evaluation of students’ improvement on the same personal and social traits. 
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Oh the basis of 3 years of evaluation data, it appears that children attending the 



than would be expt^ecKpf average children, Without reading problems, during the same 
period. Further, the edpcal^ significance of those gains has been demonstrated for 
3 consecutive years when ^erent achievement test^^ were employed. Finally, when 
statistical tests were run "bmthe 1968-69 data, t he gai ns were -found to be statistically 
as well as educationally significant.' 



At the end of the 1967-68, and 1968-69 academic years, a random sample of students 






teachers In regardtotheir work habits, personal adaptability, interest, and social habits 
in the classroom. Teachers were'ask^ t^te the studehtkon a five-point scale rahgipg 
from excellent to unsatisfactory; Tkb sainple size wak 107 and 105 students for the 
1967-68 and 1968-69 acadeihic years, resjseictivety. More than' 80^^ p^^ of those 
students rated at theond of both years were given a rating of average or above for all 
four cat|ii^ries rated. ' ’ 






On fhevlMsIs of the Jeacher rating dMa,tit appears 
experience received tty . the children resulted in, wivie improveinent in their self- 
confidence. arkl.self:esteem .which /irianife^ed^^i in improved personal and social 
' school" behavior.' v;-:' ; ' 
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Teachers Ratings 
of Student Behavior 
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' From the group of students that completed the remedial program during the 1967-68 
acadernic-year, . 180. students were selected for followup in 1968-69,. the followup . 
students fell into one of three categories: / 

Category l--^students reading at normal grade level. in May 1968, who had made’ 
^3 or more years gain in reading achievement during the 1967-68 school year. 

• ' -o'..' 

' Category 2 — students reading at grade level in May 1968, who made less than 
3 years’ gain. in, reading,achievement during 1967-68. 

ditegoiy 3— ;Students reading below grade level in May 1968, who m^de at least 
3 years’ gain in reading abhieveriiehit during 1967-68. 

During December cf 1968, thes4 students’ current teachers were asked to rate the 
students’ classroorn adjustment in terms of a three-point scale (good,’ borderline, poor). 
Analysis of the rating data indicated that 90 percent of the students in category 1 and 
' rnd're than 80 percent of the . students in. the other two categories were considered by 
their teachers io be well adjusted to school. Only 3 percent of the students v{(ere con- 
sidered to have school adjustment problen>s. 

Reading, nwthernatics, and ^ial studies grades for the first marking period were ' 
alMarialyzed for the 180 students fbllowed up/the students in categories 1 and 2 had 
an average grade iii al|,thrae subjects above C, while the rrieah grade for those students 
in catejfory 3>)ras p in matherna and slightly below C in the other two subjects. 

On the basisof the followup described above and 2.yearc of additional followup of 
those students, it was concluded that a large percentage of students from Ahe 1967-68 
student group have continued to retain their ability to cope ^th grade-lie^el subject 
matter and have impjvved attitudes hmard self, school, and society. . 
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to the teacher training program of a medium-l§vel course in the psychology of reading 
was another suggested ratification. f . 

SouVcei for Purser Information " 

For further information concerning the Remedial Reading Laboratories, the fol ring 
I'ndividuafs may be contacted: \ 

' . ' . ' . . .ft 



I 






Mrs. Edwa Steirnagle, Consultant \ 
Title I Rernedial Readings ; ^ 

El Paso Public Schools 
100 West Rio. Grande Avenue 
P. 0. Box 17 iO „ 

El Paso, Texas 79999 
(915)533-4951 

Dr. Guy McNiel, Director . 

Research ajid Evaluation . j 

_EI-Paso PubliC'Schools \ . 

100 West Rio Grande Averiiie 
P.O., Box 1710 
El Paso, Texas 79999 
(915) 533-4951 * 



Mr. James M. Whitaker 
\ « ^sistant to Superintendent 



,\ 



El Paso.Pqbtic Schools 
1(X) West Rio Grande Avenue 
P.O.Box 1710 
El Paso, Texas,79999 » 
(915)533-4^51- 
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MODEL PROGRAMS — Compensatory Education Series 



Fifteen pyomising compensatory education programs for the disadvantaged are 
-included in this series. Following is a list of tt\e programs and their locatioris; 






College Bound Program, New York, N,Y. 
Qiagndstic Reading Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio 



Mother-Child Home Prograrn, Presort, N.Y. 



Preschool Program, Fresno, Calif. 



The Fernald School Remediation of Learning 
Disorders Program, Los Angeles, Calif. 



\ 



Project Conquest, East St, Lot^is, 
F;roject Early Push, Buffalo 



Higher Horizons 100, Hartford, Conn> 



OUis, Ml,. 

N.y 



The Juan Morel Campos Bilingual Center, 
Chicago, III. 



>^roject MARS, Leominster, Mass, 

V 



’rojfect R-3, San Jose, Calif. 



Learning To Learn Program, Jacksonville, Fla. 

■ . .. * 

More Effective Schools, New York, N.Y. 



PS 115 Alpha One Reading Program/ 
New York, N;Y. \ 



RerTiediaj Reading Laboratories,, El Paso, Texas 



Two programs also identified for this series! were described in t^e Model Program— Reading series: 
Programed Tutorial Reading Pfojecl, Indianapolis; Indiana, and Summer Junior High Schoolsi New York, 
New'YdrkT Since these program descriptions are still current and-available from tlie Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, they were not rewritten for this series. \ - 
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